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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XIV. 

(Continued from page 83.) 

R. J. to Sarah Hustler. 


London, 5th mo. 20th, 1785. 


Dear Saran Hustler —Thy dear mother, my 
precious companion, being gone to meeting, and 
[ not quite well in my chamber, having thee 
with the rest of her beloved offspring often in 
my near remembrance, it seems as if I may tell 
thee, if thou art willing to be instructed by the 
divine Monitor within, which is the only true 
teacher, there will be little occasion for any of 
the Lord’s servants, either to be grieved with any 
thing in or upon thee, or to fear thy coming for- 
ward answerable to the merciful intention of in- 
finite goodness towards thee ; who having drawn 
thy worthy mother out of the vanities of this 
world, called her by His grace, and established 
her among his humble children, and engaged her 
mind on thy account; will bring thee also into 
the same comfortable experience in thyself ; why 
then should any litile matter, things that thy 
own good sense and better judgment allow to be 
very little things, impede thy advancement to- 
wards an establishment in the Lord’s favour ? 
Is there any thing too great or too valuable to 
be parted with for the sake of that unshaken 
peace, which ail these outward things united 
cannot furnish? Be obedient, then, my dear; 
give up every thing, however pleasing, when the 
divine requisition is, “ giveup,” that so thou 
mayest be enabled to step forward in beauty and 
strength, when the further call is heard—* Keep 
not back.” O how my heart is and has often 
been exercised on thy account, and on account 
of thy dear brother William, lest for want of an 
early conformity to divine manifestation, you 
should go wider and wider into the paths of 


defection ; and in so doing render yourselves un- 
worthy of a place in that succession which will 
be filled up in the Lord’s family, whether they 
who are first indulged with the heavenly offer 
are willing or not; for he has determined that 
“his table shall be filled,’’ and many from the 
highways and hedges are already brought in to 
sit down amongst his faithful children, delighting 
in the lifting up of his glorious countenance, 
rendering him the acceptable fruits of obedience 
and love in their season. And dear children, I 
am persuaded this is the season, the blessed 
season, for you to begin, by bowing under the 
cross of Christ, conforming to its humbling, re- 
straining effects; and with a noble and righteous 
firmness, disdaining to be brought under the power 
of the foolish customs and fashions of this de- 
generate and deluded age ; for if you honour the 
Lord in heart and conduct, you will not only rise 
superior to them all, but, what is infinitely better, 
will be honoured by Him, who hath promised 
to do it for such. 

And as dear William is more in the way of 
temptation in divers respects, being often in an 
exposed situation, arising from the necessary 
business in which he is engaged, I wish him to 
be on his watch, and not give way to the subtile 
whisperings of the adversary, who may attempt 
to persuade him, that to keep in a plain, humble 
appearance, is unmanly, and that the road to 
preferment, riches and honour, is pleasant, and 
may be safely pursued in the time of youth. 
But that by an inward attention to the inspeaking 
voice of divine wisdom, he may understand its 
intelligent indisputable language—* By humility 
and the fear of the Lord, are riches, honour and 
life,”’ and wisely prefer it. ‘Thus, dear children, 
is my heart cuncerned for you—receive it as the 
fruitof love—feeling you near as if you were 
my kinsfolk according to the flesh; yea more 
near than some of these; and under this concern 
I do intreat you, “* Be wise for yourselves,” re- 
membering that “the wise shall inherit true 
glory, when shame shall be the promotion of 
fools ;’’ heréby you will be good examples to the 
younger children, beloved by those who love 
what is only lovely, and “ Make glad your father, 
and give your moi oy.” 

R. Jones Raving Written to S. Grubb, propos- 
ing that they should be associated in a visit to 

reland, S. G. being at the time from home on 
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religious service, writes on the 3lst of Fifth 
month, and, after expressing her apprehension 
that she should be most easy to lay the subject 
before her friends on her return, adds—* It has 
ever been a great trial to me to avow a concern 
to any religious service, and to act in obedience 
thereto most humiliating, I seldom attempt it 
as long asa stone is left unturned, in endeavour- 
ing to put it by,so that | hope my dear friend 
will have a little compassion on my doubts and 
hesitations ; for the more I see myself, the 
greater need I find that ali my prospects and feel- 
ings should be weighed in the just balance of the 
sanctuary, time after time, to prove whether they 
increase or decrease in pure strength. I feel 
near sympathy with thee, my beloved friend, 
especially in parting with a humble-minded, 
sympathetic companion, whose trial and loss, 
will, I trust, with thine, be repaired by the Com- 
forter from the Father.” 

S. G. in allusion to the desolating effects of 
unfaithfulness among some among whom her 
lot was at this time cast, says—“ May I ever 
remember, in prospects so distressing, the in- 
structive conduct of the archangel, who brought 
no railing accusation, but wisely left the work to 
that Hand which can do all things, with or with- 
out us. 

Her proposed mission to Ireland, closing from 
her view, R. J. made preparation for going into 
Sussex, and she esteemed it a favour that her 
friend, Deborah ‘Townsend, obtained on the 31st 
the consent of Peel Monthly Meeting, to accom- 
pany her. Sixth month 2d, she makes this 
brief note—* At Plough Court, in great distress, 
gave up for Ireland.”” And on the morning of 
the 3d, she writes, that after a night of deep dis- 
tress, this prospect so clearly opened, and every 
thing else so closed up, that her full resignation be- | received at this time, says—* Present my best 
came absolutely necessary. “I have, therefore,’ | compliments to Rebecca Jones, and to that wor- 
she says, “ yielded to it, as the path for me to| thy old favourite of mine, Thomas Ross. May 
pursue, in order to obtain that peace which no | God of his infinite merey and goodness, continue 
substitute, no contrivance of the creature, no hu- | his blessing towards you all; and after you are 
man exertion can procure, because it is reserved | satisfied in your own minds that you have done 
for obedience only. ‘The great lesson of self-| your duty towards Him and towards your breth- 
abasement and mortification has been singularly | ren in this eastern world, that He may be pleased 
renewed to me, from which, though the Divine | to conduct you to your families, relations and 
blessing, I hope to derive lasting instruction and | friends in safety, is my sincere wish and prayer.’ 
benefit.” On the same day she writes to C.| The following lines addressed to her by S. 
Hustler—* Pray for me, that I may not be left! Grubb, and dated Seventh month Ist, have re- 
to run at uncertainty, for I am likely to be led in| ference to ‘the engagement just noticed: “ My 
paths that I have not known. I should be glad} mind sympathizes with thee and thy companions 
thou wouldst encourage dear S. Grubb to move | in your exercising engagement. It is a work in 
forward. Her Robert, I expect, will accompany | which, comparatively speaking, the weather 
her over the water. Let her know that my | changes many times in the day. Sometimes the 
heart is nearly united to her. I now feel, in clouds hang so low as even to baptize the in- 
this sudden movement, the force 6f “the expres- | habitants of that climate in them, from whence 
sion—* Ye are not yourown.” But if { may | there is so blessed a connection with the great 
in any sort be acknowledged by Him, it matters | ocean of wisdom and strength, as to extend the 
not, whether or not I am owned by Abraham’s| baptism thereto. Here we find our spiritual 
descendants, or acknowledged. by the nominal| Moses, through whose Almight y power the 
lifeless professors of Israel; those who are not} clouds break, the earth is refreshed with celestial 
doing the works of Abraham nor of the wrestling | rain, and the Sun of righteousness breaks forth. 


seed. Feeling thee in the precious heavenly 
fellowship to be of the seed, I freely open my 
heart to thee; thou knowest I love thee, any 

wish thee all “ joy and peace in believing,”’ tha; 
thou art one of the tried chosen number who wij| 
not be foréaken by Him unto the end, and jp 
whom he will yet shew forth his praise. Lif, 
up thy head in hope, and trust in Him who js 
able to help thee over and through all—yea, He 
will do it.’ 

On the 4:h of Sixth month, with her « fyee 
turned toward the land she had feared, and with- 
out any certainty of a companion,” she took her 
departure for Liverpool, where, on the 13th they 
embarked on board the Earl of Charlemont packet 
for Dublin, and landed at Rogerson’s quay. 
Here, on the 20th, they commenced a family 
visit, which was completed on the 14th of 
Seventh month, comprising “ in all 115 Sittings, 
in which, though deeply exercising, at times 
Truth prevailed, and we enjoyed peace, and 
only and refused a visit from us.” 

“T have been,” she says, “ without a woman 
friend, except Sarah Dillwyn, who just went to 
keep me in countenance; yet the Lord hath been 
my helper, and I have abundant cause to bless 
his name, and to rejoice (however strange if may 
appear to some) that 1 came when I did. | 
have been a feeling witness of his great mercy, 
and love manifested towards this people ; they 
received us joyfully; and though we have been 
exercised in much plain dealing, yet the influ- 
ence of best love has been felt; and though all 
are not alike sensible, yet many feeling minds, 
have, I trust, been encouraged and quickened in 
right prospects. I never knew S. Emlen more 
favoured.” 

A letter from Capt. Truxton to Samuel Emlen, 
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Then they who delight in his precious influence 
revive in vigour, and press forward with new 
alacrity of soul. ‘Thus may your spirits be sup- 
ported to persevere in the Lord’s work, and to 


penalty was changed, the proportion of convic- 
tions to trials increased thirty per cent, whilst 
the number of those crimes committed, decreased 
to a considerable degree. ‘Those who commit 


do valiantly in restoring the ancient path of| the gravest offences against their fellow men, are 


purity, simplicity and dedication of heart.’’ 


( o be continued.) 


REMARKS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(Concluded from page 85.) 


The last evident reason for this decrease 
which I shall advert to, is the extreme difficulty, 
amounting to almost an impossibility, of conviction 
for those crimes where the laws make the penalty 
death. So repugnant has this unnecessary bar- 
barism become to the feelings of nearly all in- 
telligent men, that juries, courts, and witnesses, 
are alike unwilling to return just verdicts upon 
the cases submitted for their decision. In all 
countries entitled to the claim of civilized, the 
intelligent part of the community, upon whom 
most commonly devolves the responsibility of | 
giving judgment in capital cases, whether as 


commonly such as fave been trained up, by a 
p sitive process, to violence and blood, and 
taught to hold their own lives as valueless, ex- 
cept as affording the means of sensual gratifica- 
tion, and those of their fellow beings as nothing 
when in their way to the prosecution of this 
chief aim of their existence. Therefore the un- 
certainty of the punishment of death, has far 
less influence to restrain such as these from the 
commission of crime, than the certainty of the 
more humane and Christian infliction of im- 
prisonment. ‘Thus a strong argument against 
the continuance of the death penalty, is found in 
the uncertainty of conviction, and the consequent 
inducement held out to the vile and dissolute to 
commit crime. 

Having shown the invariable uniformity of 
success which has attended this measure in 
those communities where it has been adopted, 


judges or juries, have their minds so impressed | and cursorily glanced at some of the many ex- 
with the awfulness of the punishment affixed to | planations which ean be offered for this result, I 
the crime of which the prisoner is charged, that | shall omit any further consideration of the ne- 
a false sympathy is begotten in their breasts, and | cessity of the death penalty as a restraining in- 
they permit the slightest appearance of innocence | fluence, believing that it will not be entertained 
to outweigh the most direct evidence of guilt; | for nas by any honest, intelligent friend 
and thus a countless number of felons are let| of good government, after he has given the sub- 
loose, free from all punishment, and emboldened | ject even a slight investigation under the direc- 


by impunity to repetition of crime. It is well 
known that, in this state, a conviction for murder 
can but rarely be obtained; the repugnance 
against the death penalty isso great, that at least 
one-third of the jurors, formed from the respecta- 
ble classes of the community, constantly refuse 
to convict on the clearest testimony of guilt. 
This repugnance is carefully noted by thuse | 
who have been familiar, from their infancy, with 
profligacy. recklessness and crime, whose ranks | 
of habitual villainy usually furnish the subjects 
of criminal justice, and it serves to increase | 


tion of truth. 

Another powerful objection to the horrible 
practice of quenching man’s vengeance for wrong 
and injury in the blood of his fellow man, 
criminal and murderer though he be, is the fal- 
libility of human judgment, and the uncertainty 
inseparable from human evidence, whether cir- 
cumstantial or direct. When we remember how 
prone the wisest are to err, even after all points 
in a question have been fairly presented for their 


decision, and think of the many causes which 


may conjoin to proclaim the prisoner guilty of 


their supposed chances for escape from the | a crime of which he is innocent, we must con- 


penalty of their offence, and thus weakens the 
restraining influence of the law. How en- 
couraging this difficulty of conviction, and ne- | 


. . | . ° 
cessary uncertainty of punishment, must prove | a perjured witness. 


to any one meditating murder! This difficulty to 
convict under the gallows-code, doubtless had a 
controlling influence to induce those govern- 
ments which are now our bright exemplars in 
the cause of humanity, to prove to the world, by 
actual experiment, the advantages which must 
accrue to every community by dispensing with 
the office of the executioner. It is an admitted 
axiom in penal jurisprudence, that the certainty 
of punishment tends far more to deter men from 
committing crime, than its severity. And the 
criminal statistics of England demonstrate this to 
be practically true. In those offences which 
were formerly punished by death, as soon as the 





template with horror the revolting spectacle of 
the judicial murder of this innocent man, the 
victim to a mistaken judge or jury, or perchance 
This is nota mere fancy 
sketch, supposed to excite sympathy for our 
cause, but a reality, verified by more than a 
hundred instances in the English criminal his- 
tory, and by not a few in our own, where the 
innocence of the poor victims have only been 
discovered after the hangman had completed his 
irreparable work. Doubtless, the nuiaber of 
those equally innocent, who have been sacrificed 
on the altar of human fallibility and human ven- 
geance, but to whose memory subsequent de- 
velopments have not concurred to render justice, 
is a mighty host when compared with the com- 
pany of those whose freedom from the crime for 
which they have suffered an ignominious death, 
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circumstances have tended to disclose. It ap- 
pears to me that this reason alone should induce 
all good men to use the entire force of their in- 
fluence, to abolish this inhuman and savage 
practice ; for these fallacies of judgment, and 
consequent sacrifice of innocent lives, must occur 
so long as this irremediable penalty is retained, 
and man continues to be mere fallible man. 

Another consideration fraught with pressing 
influence, to enlist in this cause every individual 
who believes those momentous truths of the im- 
mortality and future accountability of the human 
soul, is the awful thought that man dares to assume 
the right to hurl his fellow man, often in a state 
of manifest unpreparedness and unfitness, into 
that never-ending, unceasing existence of reward 
—that eternity which lies rayless and echoless 
beyond the grave. How awful to contemplate 
that the criminal, who, equally with his judge 
and his executioner, is stamped with the mys- 
terious impress of the image of God, should be 
sent, in his impenitent state, toa doom, from the 
mere conjecture of which the reflecting mind 
stands appalled. This thought baffles my feeble 
powers to elucidate, yet I sincerely desire it may 
fully impress every reader with a deep convic- 
tion of its importauce ; a realization of the awful 
responsibility which even a tacit sanction of the 
act imposes. 

In conclusion, let me entreat those who are 
adverse or indifferent to this important reform, 
at once to examine carefully the evidence which 
experience amply furnishes to quiet every doubt, 
and fortify every hope, for the result of our 
adoption of a humane criminal code, and the en- 
tire abolition of the hideous barbarism, of offi- 
cial, legal murder. W.R. W. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Continued from page 88.) 


As the members of the Cabinet were pledged 
to the introdaction of a measure in Parliament 
for the final extinction of slavery in the colonies, 
and a day fixed upon for the annunciation of 
their plan, it was confidently believed that the 
days of Negro slavery in the British possessions 
were nearly numbered. Still, enough remained 
undetermined, to excite serious apprehensions. 
Among the friends of emancipation, no incon- 
siderable diversity of sentiment prevailed. ‘The 
opinion had been early advanced, that if the 
slaves were liberated, their owners must be com- 
pensated ; and to this opinion the Cabinet ap- 
peared strongly inclined. ‘The more zealous 
abolitionists, considering slavery as morally and 
unquestionably wrong, regarded such a conces- 
sion as a dereliction of principle. But Buxton 
and such of his coadjutors as comprehended the 
circumstances in which they were placed, and 
the strength of the West India interest, with 
which they were obliged to contend, took a more 








—— 


temperate view of the subject. Decided as their 
sentiments were in regard to the intrinsic injus- 
tice of slavery, they were anxious to effect its 
abolition by the instrumentality of the goverp. 
ment; and, if possible, to conciliate the planters, 
so as to secure their co-operation in the measure, 
It was also desired, that while the slaves were 
liberated, their owners should not be subjected to 
a ruinous loss. 

As an annual meeting of the Anti-Slavery So. 
ciety occurred a short time previous to that on 
which the plan of the government was to be 
opened in Parliament, that occasion was taken 
for an effort to reconcile the abolitionists to the 


expedient of a compensation. The chair was 


taken by Lord Suffield, who, we may remember, 
had stood a short time before almost the solitary 


advocate of emancipation in the House of Peers, 
and Buxton undertook the delicate task of intro- 
ducing the proposal. He opened the subject 


with a cautious exordium, and afterwards 


grappled boldly with the question, in such man- 
ner as to procure the general acquiescence of the 
audience. He was ably followed by Dr. Lush- 
ington and others, in consequence of whose ex- 
ertions all opposition to the measure was for a 
time apparently withdrawn. 


Lord Althorp, as stated in our last number, 


had named * the 23d of April” as the time when 
the government plan for the abolition of slavery 
should be opened in the House, but in conse- 
quence of some changes in the Cabinet, the mo- 
tion was postponed to the 14th of the following 
month. In the mean time, no exertions were 
spared to manifest the hold which this subject 
had taken of the public mind. Meetings were 


held and petitions prepared in almost every part 


of the country. ‘The signatures attached to the 


petitions presented at this session, were estimated 
at nearly a million and a half. At a meeting of 


delegates held at Exeter Hall, a communication 


to the Ministry was agreed upon, and presented 
next day by deputies from nearly every place of 
note in the kingdom. 

On the day assigned for opening the question 
in Parliament, Buxton presented a petition from 
the females of Great Britain, which, he told them, 
was not prepared or even thought of ten days 
before, and yet, within that time, it had obtained 
one hundred and eighty-seven thousand signa- 
tures. He added that it was so heavy he could 
not carry it; when three others joining him, the 
petition, by the united strength of the four, was 
placed on the table. 

The subject was opened by Secretary Stanley, 
who had been in the office little more than a 
month, and yet had made himself master of its 
dangers and difficulties. He noticed the extent 
of publie feeling on the question of slavery, and 
attributed that feeling to the operation of religious 
principle; he recurred to the repeated but un- 


availing efforts of the mother country to prevail 
on the colonial governments to legislate on the 
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subject ; but not a single step had been taken by 
any one of them, with a view to the extinction 
of slavery. He entered forcibly into the argu- 
ment, with which Buxton had furnished him, of 
the rapid decrease of the slaves, and the enor- 
mous amount of punishment which had been in- 
flicted upon them ; and he insisted that the ignor- 
ance, degradation, and want of economy, which 
were usually adduced as evidence of their unfit- 
ness for freedom, were the necessary results of 
their servile condition. ‘The arguments, princi- 
ples and facts, thus announced from the treasury 
bench, were those which the abolitionists had 
been labouring for years to impress on the House. 

But when the plan, proposed for the redress of 
~ the evils, which had been so eloquently described, 
came to be unfolded, its provisions were far from 
satisfactory. 

It was proposed that slavery should be abolish- 
ed throughout the British dominions; but that 
those then in servitude should be apprenticed for 
a certain time to their former owners; in other 
words, should labour during three-fourths of the 
day for the benefit of their masters; the latter, 
in return, supplying them with food and clothing. 
This was deemed a payment, in part, of their 
value, and the remainder was to be made up by 
a loan of fifteen millions of pounds, which was 
subsequently changed to a bonus of twenty mil- 
lions. All children under six years of age, were 
to be set entirely free. Stipendiary magistrates 
were to be appointed to carry those measures 
into effect; and means were to be provided for 
the moral and religious instruction of the negro 
population. 

In this outline of the plan, two features are 
presented to which the most ardent abolitionists 
were greatly opposed, viz.: compensation to the 
planters, and the apprenticeship system; and 
Buxton was severely censured, and his integrity 
called in question, on account of his assent to 
them. To the former he does not appear to 
have had any decided objection; and to the 
latter he agreed, under a conviction that nothing 
better could be obtained. The apprenticeship 
was in fact a continuance of slavery during three- 
fourths of the time; but under another name. 
As this apprenticeship, whatever time it might 
be allowed to continue, must at length expire, it 
was an improvement upon the system of perma- 
nent slavery. There was likewise a possibility 
that the term of apprenticeship might be rendered 
a brief one. 

When Stanley’s bill was introduced, it was 
found that the time of apprenticeship was fixed 
at twelve years, and Buxton became anxious to 
change this feature without destroying the bill. 
lhe grant of twenty millions was acceded to as 
a sacrifice to secure the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the bill was permitted to pass through 
its early stages without opposition ; but-when it 
came into the committee of the whule, prior to 
its third reading, he moved as an amendment that 
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the term of apprenticeship should be limited to a 
single year. ‘The arguments with which he sup- 
ported this motion, exposed the absurdity of the 
apprenticeship itself. “If,” said he, “we are 
to have neither wages nor the whip, neither hope 
nor fear, neither inducement nor compulsion, 
how any man can suppose we shall be able to 
obtain the labour of the negroes, is to me unin- 
telligible.” He seems clearly to have seen that 
the apprenticeship must be a total failure, or the 
msintenance of slavery under the name of free- 
dom. 

After an animated debate, the motion was 
lost by a minority of seven; and Secretary 
Stanley, next day, consented to reduce the appren- 
ticeship from twelve to seven years, which was 
afterwards reduced to six. It being intimated 
in the course of the discussion, that the senti- 
ments which Buxton might utter in that House 
would fall with singular force on the minds of 
the negroes, he remarked in reply, “If the 
faintest echo of my voice could ever reach them, 
most earnestly, most emphatically would I im- 
plore them, by every motive of duty, gratitude, 
and self-interest, to do their part towards the 
peaceful termination of their bondage. I would 
say to them, the time of your deliverance is at 
hand, let that period be sacred, let it be defiled by 
no outrage, let it be stained by no blood, let not 
the hair of the head ofa single planter be touched, 
Make any sacrifice, bear any indignity, submit 
to any privation, rather than raise your hand 
against any white man. Continue to wait and 
to work patiently ; trust implicitly to that great 
national and paternal government, who are 
labouring for your release. Preserve peace and 
order to the utmost of your power; obey the 
laws, both before and at the time of your libera- 
tion; and when that period shall arrive, fulfil 
the expectations of your friends in England, and 
the promises they have made in your name, by 
the most orderly, diligent and dutiful con- 
duct.” 

This is substantially the advice, which, if their 
voice could be heard, the true friends of the 
slave, in all parts of the world, would gladly ad- 
dress to that suffering class. 

When the question of compensation came up, 
Buxton voted for granting twenty millions to the 
planters. This he did as the safest means of 
securing the peaceful extinction of vee He, 
however, moved to withhold one half of it until 
the apprenticeship should be terminated ; but 
this motion was lost. 

The bill for the total abolition of colonial 
slavery, passed the House of Commons, on the 
17th of Eighth month, 1833. It went with little 
delay through the House of Lords, and on the 
28th of the same month, received the royal as- 
sent. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
monarch whose assent to this bill was then given, 
was the same man who, about forty years before, 
while Duke of Clarence, denounced the aboli- 
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tion of the slave trade in the House of Lords, 


and bestowed upon the abolitionists the terms of 


fanatics and hypocrites, including Wilberforce by 
name. Buta more signal evidence of the pro- 
gress of opinion, on this subject, appears in 
Buxton’s own case. In a letter to Zachary 
Macauley, written soon after this bill was passed, 
he remarked: “I look back to the letter which 
you and I wrote to Lord Bathurst, in 1823, con- 
taining our demands, twelve in number. Bad as 
the bill is, it accomplishes every one of these, 
and a great deal more. Among the rest, the day 
is fixed after which slavery shall not be.” And 
that day, we observe, was not later than the Ist 
of Eighth month, 1840, even admitting the ap- 
prenticeship to be slavery in disguise; whereas 
in 1823, Buxton proposed to emancipate the 
children, ameliorate the condition of the adults, 
and leave slavery to expire with the existing 
generation. 

I do not find the provisions of the act as it 
finally passed, in the Memoirs of Buxton’s life ; 
but, frou other sources, we learn that the slavery 
of the negroes in the colonies was to end on the 
Ist of Eighth month, 1834, and with that date 
their six years’ apprenticeship was to com- 
mence. 

This was certainly an awkward, if not a delu- 
sive emancipation. It was freedom prospectively 
granted; but oue important change, important at 
least in principle, was introduced. The appren- 
tices were not subject to arbitrary punishment 
from their employers. And the stipendiary 
magistrates by whom their punishments were to 
be awarded, were restricted to twenty-nine in- 
stead of thirty-nine lashes. It is rather sur- 
prising that this miserable plan was not produc- 
live of more injury than it was. But as this 
nominal apprenticeship was no part of the plan 
of Buxton and his coadjutors, they were not 
answerable for its consequences. 

As the negroes were generally almost destitute 
of education, it became an object with their 
friends, to establish schools among them, and 
Buxton obtained information that a legacy be- 
queathed in the early part of the last century, for 
the redemption of white slaves in Barbary, had 
accumulated to upwards of one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds, and that no more Christian 
slaves remained in Barbary. This sum, after 
considerable trouble and expense, was obtained, 
and vested as a fund, the interest of which was 
to be employed for the education of the negroes. 
To this sum a temporary grant of twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year was added by the govern- 
ment: and the proper application of the money 
in the establishment of schools, and the employ- 
ment of teachers possessed of the requisite 
qualifications, occupied much of Buxton’s time 
and attention. A number of young men were 
engaged, and sent to the colonies to superintend 
the education of the coloured race. Normal 
schools were established in the most important 
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colonies, and in them more than five hundred 


teachers were trained.* 
The interval between the passage of Stanley's 


bill, and the time when it was to go into effect 


in the colonies, was one of considerable anx- 
iety. The abolitionists could not repress the 


fear that the apprenticeship—that nominal free- 
dom, with much of the reality of slavery—would 
be productive of disorder; but the day of nomi- 
nal freedom passed quietly over, and thus con- 
signed to the winds, all the predictions of insur- 
rection and massacre, with which the advocates 
of slavery had alarmed themselves and their 
credulous hearers. 


In Bermuda and Antigua, the apprenticeship 


was rejected by the local authorities, and the 
slaves rendered actually, as well as nominally, 
free. In the former, the whites were nearly 
equal in number to the slaves and free coloured 
race, but in Antigua the slaves numbered nearly 


thirty thousand, the free blacks four thousand 
five hundred, and the whites two thousand five 
hundred.t Yet the sudden emancipation of these 
slaves, unprepared as they may have been, was 
not attended with any disorder. It was customary 


during the days of slavery, to proclaim martial 


law at the Christmas holydays, but when the 


slaves were liberated, the fear of insurrection 


was so completely removed, that the usual pro- 


clamation was withheld, and the militia was ex- 


empted from service. 

A little time was sufficient to prove the in- 
efficiency of the apprenticeship, so far as the 
relief of the labouring class was concerned. A 
visit to the islands of Antigua, Montserrat, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Jamaica, by Joseph Sturge 
and Thomas Harvey, in the autumn of 1836, 
and early part of the following year, brought to 
light many of the abuses attending this system ; 
and the publication of their narrative excited such 
a feeling of indignation, thata large body of dele- 
gates was sent to London, in the beginning ol 
1838, to urge the discontinuance of the appren- 
ticeships. With this measure Buxton at first 
refused to concur, from a belief that the effort 
would probably be ineffectual, and that the suc- 
cess of their labour to secure to the negroes the 
entire liberty of British subjects, would be endan- 


*The seminaries on this foundation were called the 
Mico schools, from the testatrix the Lady Mico; and 
Sturge and Harvey, in their account of their visit to the 
West Indies in 1837, relate that J. M. Trew, the 
principal director, stated inapublic assembly, that at 
one of those schools, where a collection was made 
among children for missionary purposes, the sums con- 
tributed being greater than were expected, he inquired 
how they obtained their money, and found that it was 
earned by teaching their adult friends and neighbours to 
read, after the labours of the day were over. Nearly 
every one was occupied in teaching his parent, uncle, 
or neighbour, and even in some cases the grand-father 
and grand-mother ; so highly did the adult and the aged 
prize the opportunity of learning to read. 


tThome and Kimball. 
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red by it. He had always been opposed to | that meekness and charity which shine forth in 
this system, but hesitated in regard to the pro-| the conduct of the true and practical believer in 
priety of breaking it down when its period of| the Christian religion. If we seek first the 
termination was so near. kingdom of God and his righteousness, we shall 
Afier various efforts, both in Parliament and | be instructed by the example of pious men, but 
out of it, the two last years of the apprentice-| not blind to their infirmities ; comforted by their 
ship were given up, and West Indian slavery | society, but not dependent upon it; helped by 
ceased to have a legal existence on the Ist of | religious conversation, but not disposed to enter 
Eighth month, 1838. This was a cause of| into it hastily or superficially. If we are con- 
thankfulness and rejoicing with Thomas Fowell | cerned aright for the cultivating and cleansing of 
Buxton, though he predicted that those thus | our own hearts, impressed with the importance 
emancipated would be assailed by many attempts | of our own stewardship unto God, and duly 
to curb and crush their liberty. E. L. | sensible of our own sins and great need of for- 
(To be continued.) giveness from Him, we shall become very cau- 
tious how we converse on the failings of others, 
ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. and anxious not to violate that charity which is 
enjoined upon all; that love which is the true 
badge of discipleship. 
| The great importance of cultivating true piety 
at all times to be present with us, we have been | and virtue, is what we are at this time concerned 
again concerned that the day more especially set | earnestly to press upon every one. If this be- 
apart for religious duties, may be rightly ob-| come, as it ought to be, the main object of our 
served amongst us. Let those hours which are | lives, the fruit of the Spirit will be apparent. 
not passed in attending our meetings, be so occu- | But we are constantly to bear in mind, that this 
pied as to strengthen habits of piety and devo- | is not the place of our rest. The warfare must 
tion. It is good to exercise an especial care | be maintained; we can at no period put off the 
that the converse of the day be not such as to} armour with safety: we have an unwearied 
dissipate any religious impressions which may | enemy to contend with; whose temptations are 
have been received. ‘The households of Friends | diversified, subtle, and insidious: the path of 
ought to be assembled at least once in the course | life is an arduous one; but, thanks be unto Him 
of the day, for the public reading of the Holy | who is omnipotent, his grace is all-sufficient: as 
Scriptures, and for retirement in spirit before | He is daily sought unto, he strengtheneth our 
the Lord. And we wish particularly to call the | souls and inereaseth our confidence in Him; 
attention of those who are in remote and country | and, if we fuint not, but persevere unto the end, 
situations, to the purport of this advice. 1828.|He will give the victory, through our Lord 
P. E. rn Jesus Chirst. 1829. P. E. 
In these days of religious liberty, and in May we all draw nigh unto God in prayer— 
which our intercourse with those of other socie-| ask the assistance of His grace to help in time 
ties is widely different from that which obtained | of need—and look unto Him as our merciful 
in the times of our pious predecessors, it becomes | Father who is in heaven: assuredly believing, 
us to be especially careful that we do not in any | that, as He is approached in reverence and faith, 
way compromise our ancient principles and testi-| He will graciously answer our petitions, and 
monies. We believe that it is equally incumbent supply all our need, in and through Christ Jesus. 
on us, as on those who were made instrumental | As this sacred duty, so forcibly enjoined in Holy 
in the first gathering of our society, to maintain | Scripture, is correctly understood and performed 
those views and practices by which they were | aright, parents will become so sensible of its 
distinguished. And we feel desirous that both | great value to themselves, that they will feel the 
in the performance of our civil duties, and in as-| importance of turning thereto the attention of 
sociating for objects of benevolence, all our dear | their beloved offspring; and, as they seek for 
friends may be concerned not in any way to for- | wisdom and strength to act rightly herein, they 
feit the character of consistency, but in all things | will be assisted by Him to whom they should 
to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. It is,| desire, thet they and their children may be 
we believe, alike important to our own benefit, | wholly dedicated. 1830. P. E. 
and that of the universal church of Christ, that Now, dear friends, of every rank, state, and 
we do not shrink from filling that station in it| condition, let us endeavour to be one in the 
which Divine Wisdom has assigned us, but in| Lord: that He may shower down of his mer- 
singleness of heart give ourselves up to what it| cies, gifts, and grace upon all. This will keep 
may be our individual duty to perform. 1828.| each in his proper place. The young will be 
P. E. mild, submissive, and teachable; and will be- 
The humble endeavour to observe the pre-|come early acquainted with that power which 
cepts of the Gospel leads to purity of heart and|is their only safe conductor through life, and 
conduct; it induces strict integrity in all our| their hope in death. These are near to our 
‘ransactions; and gives rise to the exercise of! hearts. ‘The very remembrance of them awakens 





(Continued from page 824.) 
Whilst the remembrance of our Creator ought 
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our tenderest feeling, and prompts our prayer to 
the Lord for their preservation. ‘The middle- 
aged will stand firm in their day, as watchmen 
upon the wall, and as valiants, having on the 
armour of light, to withstand the attacks of the 
enemy. And the aged will have to rejoice both 
in retrospective, and prospective view. ‘The 
past will recall to their gladdened remembrance 
the numberless mercies of the Lord; and the 
future, through the power of an endless life, and 
the efficacy of that redemption which comes by 
the Lord Jesus, will open to them the prospect, 
and satisfy them with the assurance, of being 
His forever. Amen. 1808. P. E.—1833. 
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We learn that our Friend Thomas Wells, whose 
visit to the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Indians 
is noticed in this column below, proceeded after 
this visit, to the Half Yearly Meeting for Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. After attending a 
number of meetings among the few Friends 
scattered over that section of country, he re- 
turned to Vassalborough, in Maine, where he 
was at the time of our latest information. If this 
Jabour of love, and the brief notice which 
we have given, should contribute in any degree to 
direct the serious attention of Friends, or others, 
to the condition of those feeble, scattered remnants 
of the once numerous tribes that occupied this 
continent, the labour will not be lost. It is no sub. 
ject of regret, that the wigwam and hunting ground 
of the wild wandering inhabitants of the forest 
should be changed into the comfortable mansion 
and cultivated field of civilized man; but it is 
cause of serious lamentation that the aborigines 
of this favoured land should be swept away by the 
resistless tide of civilization, instead of being trans- 
formed into a happy, cultivated and christian com- 
munity. 





The notice from European intelligence of the 
sale of plate, portraits, &c., belonging to the Duke of 
Buckingham, furnishes a striking illustration of the 
enormous sacrifices which are made to luxury and 
pride. How many poor might be clothed with the 
mere trimmings of the vain world! And how great an 
amount of good might be accomplished, if the 
sums locked up in plate and costly furniture, were 
judiciously expended in promoting industry and 
relieving want among the poor of England and 
Ireland. 





Inp1an Trises.—lIn several preceding numbers 
of this journal, notice has been taken of a visit 
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which our friend Thomas Wells was making to 
the scattered bands of aborigines sil! residing in 
the North-eastern parts of the United States, ang 
the adjacent sections of the British possessions. 
Since our last publication, on this subject, som, 
further information has been received. We find 
that eight companies of these people belonging 
to the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes have 
been recently visited ; our friend has passed among 
them, in some cases, from one tent or wigwam to 
another, endeavouring to inspect their situation, 
and impart such counsel as their condition required, 
and they were capable of receiving. He also 
laboured among them in one o; more public assem- 
blies, striving to impress upon them the necessity 
and the advantage of a pacifie spirit. 

It appears that these tribes are mostly professors 
of Christianity ; but such Christianity as they are 
taught by the Roman Catholic priests, who possess 
an almost unlimited control over them. A few of 
them live in frame houses, which have been erected 
within the last seven years, and exhibit some ap- 
pearance of cleanliness and comfort, but their 
general character and manner of life correspond to 
a very low position in the scale of civilization. 
Their habitations are very dirty, and nearly desti- 
tute of furniture. Though their land, if properly 
improved, is amply sufficient to furnish the means 
of comfortable support, yet they generally lead a 
wandering life, depending chiefly upon hunting, 
fishing, aud begging, for a precarious subsistence. 

A few, and only a few, were found able to read, 
and to those some copies «f the scriptures and 
other books wete presented. When the subject 
of education was urged upon them, they appeared 
willing and desirous to enjoy its benefits ; but they 
do not feel at liberty to act on the subject without 
the consent of their priest; and sectarianism pre- 
sented a difficulty. The Roman Catholic priests 
were afraid that if protestants were permitted to 
instruct the natives, they would induce them to 
withdraw from the Roman Catholic faith. 

It is, however, proper to mention, that our friend 
was respectfully treated by such of the clergy as 
fell in his way, and that they gave him permission 
to visit the natives in their own habitations, and in 
a collective capacity. One of the priests gave 
him to expect that a school should before long be 
opened among them. 

Whether their numbers are increasing or de- 
clining, is a question upon which the communica- 
tion, received furnish no satisfactory information ; 
but from the condition in which they are mostly 
found, we can scarcely arrive at any other conclu- 
sion than that they are generally if not rapidly 
melting away, and leaving a void to be occupied 
by the more energetic Anglo-Saxon race. 
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Drep —On the evening of the 14th ult., Saran , being introduced into much exercise and concern 


Pexnock, daughter of Abraham L. Pennock, of 
Upper Darby Township, Delaware County, aged 
97 years. L , 

Her life was one of remarkable purity, simpli- 
city and unpretendingness. With a heart deeply 
sympathising with the oppressed and outcast, her 
ath of duty seemed especially to be, to aid within 
the sphere of her power, in mitigating the wrongs 
and sufferings of her fellow-beings. To the afflicted 
of every kind, her hand of help was cheerfully ex. 
tended. With those in bonds she felt as bound 
with them; those labouring in their behalf she 
felt to be her brethren. For the wrong-doer and 
oppressor, her affectionate wishes went forth for 
their recovery from evil; with desires that all 
temptations to it should be withheld by those ina 
higher light. Obedient to her convictions of right, 
she was prompt to lay down at the altar of Duty 
every selfish gratification. In fulfilling those con- 
victions she did not stop to enquire, Whar shall 
this man dot Her piety was seen in her quiet 
works rather than in her professions; but it was 
not the less sincere and ardent. Thus far pre- 

red for the change, by a well-ordered life and 
right affections, we trust, through the Saviour’s 
mercy, she is now inheriting His promise to “the 
pure in heart.” 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The following account of this annual assembly, 
was communicated by a valued correspondent: 


The Yearly Meeting held in Baltimore for 
the Western Shore of Maryland, Virginia, and 
the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania, as its title 
implies, comprehends in its limits a very exten- 
sive district of country. Some of the Meetings 
which report to it are situated in the centre of 
Pennsylvania, and some in the very southern- 
most part of Eastern Virginia; so that their 
members are not only very widely separated 
from each other, but they are also placed in 
widely different circumstances. Many of the 
Meetings are small, and their distance from Bal- 
more precludes a large representation at the 
Yearly Meeting; so that, in proportion to the 
whole number of members, those who are able 
to attend are comparatively few. 

On the present occasion the number in at- 
tendance was larger than usual, and what was 
pleasant, no representative was absent. The 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting began on Second 
day, 23d ult., the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders having been held the Seventh day pre- 
vious. Minutes and certificates for several breth- 
ren and sisters, in attendance from within the 
limits of New England and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings were received and read ; as also 
epistles from all the Yearly Meetings of Friends. 
The reading of these testimonials of brotherly 
love and sympathy, was felt to be strengthening 
and encouraging. ‘The London General Epistle 
was directed to be reprinted for distribution 
among our members and others, 

On Third day morning the state of Society was 
entered upon, and considered, and the Meeting 


























on account of deficiencies which are acknow- 
ledged to exist among us in relation to the main- 
tenance of some of our Christian testimonies ; 
much impressive and valuable counsel was im- 
parted, and a Committee was set apart, with the 
Clerk, to embody the exercise which prevailed, 
in a Minute, to be sent down to the subordinate 
Meetings. In the afternoon the Minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were read, and approved, 
and it was pleasant to learn that care was being 
taken by it to circulate some of our standard 
and approved authors. ‘The Report from the 
Standing Committee on Indian concerns was 
also read. It was interesting and satisfactory. 
The establishment among the Shawnees was 
shown to be in a condition of usefulness and 
prosperity. ‘The Meeting directed iis usual an- 
nual contribution towards its support. 


On Fourth day a Minute from New York 


Yearly Meeting, informing that they had ap- 
pointed a Committee to meet in conference with 
similar Committees of other Yearly Meetings on 
the subject of the existing difficulties in Society, 
and proposing that we should unite with them 


in the concern, was read. Under a solemn and 


weighty sense of the importance of the proposi- 
tion, it was fully united with, and a Committee 
was accordingly set apart for that service. 


The Committee appointed last year to visit 


and assist some of the subordinate Meetings, 
made a report which indicated that they had 
laboured in the cause, and that there had been 
some improvement witnessed. ‘They were re- 
appointed, with an addition to their number. 


On Filth day afternoon, afier reading the Mi- 
nute of the exercise of the Meeting, and epistles 
to all the Yearly Meetings of Friends, the Meet- 
ing concluded, having been mercifully favoured 
to transact its business, through its several sit- 
tings, in harmony and love. 

Names of the Committee of Conference :— 
Hugh Balderston, Richard H. Thomas, Sa- 
muel Worthington, Joseph King, Jr., Nathaniel 
C, Crenshaw, Jonah Sands, Wm. A. ‘Thomas, 
John Scot, Joel Cook, Isaac Brooks. 





THERE WAS A GREAT DEAL OF TIME LOST ! 


In attending a number of meetings held by the 
Society of Friends, to which the inhabitants of 
several villages were at different times invited— 
those meetings commencing, as is the custom of 
that Society, in silence—I was more than once 
informed, that though the ministry of those who 
in gospel love had requested these meetings to 
be convened, had been peculiarly acceptable and 
refreshing to the people, yet the expression of 
gratitude from several of them, was accompa- 
nied by the observation, “ but there was a great 
deal of time tost.”” This simple circumstance 
led me to consider how it is, that amongst a 
serious and professing people, “Time can be 
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considered to be lost,”’ which is spent, or ought 
to be speut, in striving in reverential silence tosub- 
due all wandering thoughts, and waiting in hu- 
mility and faith, for the precious influence of the 
Spirit of Him who hath promised to be in the 
midst of the two or three, who are gathered to- 
gether in His name.* 

I thought, that if the form of prayer, which 
is frequently repeated by persons of different 
denominations, on entering a place of worship— 
whose reverential manner has often conveyed 
instruction to myself—were only succeeded by 
a desire to lift up the heart in secret aspirations 
unto Him—in endeavouring, in reverential pros- 
tration of soul, to centre all its affections and 
desires on Him alone (its Almighty Creator) 
who must be worshipped—if worshipped aright 
—in the temple of the heart—the time spent by 
the Society of Friends, at such meetings, would 
not appear long—much less as “ ‘Time lost.” 

I have thought that one of the great errors of 
religious professors, and one that was sometimes 
the occasion of incalculable loss to themselves, 
was the belief that words were essential to the 
performance of worship; hence the anxious de- 
sire, on all occasions, when gathered together 
for this solemn and important purpose, to hear 
words spoken, or for the congregation immedi- 
ately to offer up vocal prayer or praises to the 
Host High, however unsanctified and unpre- 
pared the hearts of some of those assembled be- 
fore Him may be. When we reflect that God 
knows the most secret thoughts of the heart— 
that He ever beholds its true state and condition 
—prayer and praises offered unto Him, unless 
the mind is really at the time under the soften- 
ing influence of the power of His grace, must, 
at the best, be an unsanctified offering—and the 
query may well be put to such, “* Who hath re- 
quired this at your hands ?”’t &c. 

If we could imagine, for a moment, an earthly 
monarch, surrounded by his subjects, and at the 
same time knowing the inmost thoughts of their 
hearts, could we suppose that he would be pleased 
with the offering of thanksgiving or praise from 
them, unless he saw that it arose from the feel- 
ing of love then prevailing in them? Would 
not the offering of the lip, unaccompanied by the 
flowing feeling of the soul, be but mockery and 
mere lip homage in his sight? And would it 
not rather be the duty of his devoted subjects to 
hearken to his voice, and wait to know his will 
concerning them, individually, than to be on all 
such occasions sounding the cymbal of praise, 
or bending the knee before him ? 

It may be said, we ought always to be pre- 
pared to put up our petitions to the Most High, 
and to praise him, in the sanctuary ; but is the 
heart of the most devoted Christian always pre- 
pared for this service? Have we not all often 
occasion first to “draw near’’ unto Him, who, 





*Matthew 18: 20. tIlsaiah 1: 12, 





through his Holy Spirit, can alone prepare us to 
perform acceptable worship? whether it be in 
vocal supplication, or in those sacred breathings 
and mental aspirations, which are of themselves 
true and acceptable’ prayer, when arising from a 
sense of our wants, or from a broken heart and 
a contrite spirit. If Christ is “in the midst of 
two or three gathered together in his name,” 
ought we not to seek after the softening and con- 
triting influence of his Spirit, in the secret of the 
heart, where, only, his presence can be known 
or felt? 

“If anything be revealed to another that 
sitteth by.’’ saith the Apostle, “ let the first hold 
his peace.’’ Doth not this imply that the power 
of Christ, and the prompting or restraining in- 
fluence of his Spirit, may be known and felt, in 
regard to the exercise of spiritual gifts; and that 
he does really preside over every rightly gathered 
assembly of his people? If we grant this, can 
we withstand the conclusion, that his followers 
ought to present themselves in solemn stillness 
before him, waiting for the influence of his 
Spirit, previous to the offering of prayer or praise, 
or to the preaching of the word? If we do thus 
decide, we must, I think, also conclude, that if 
time so spent in silent waiting upon the Lord be 
“Time lost,” the fault is our own; and that we 
are yet but on the threshold of Christian ex- 
perience. 

I should be sorry to appear, in the least de- 
gree, disposed to accuse my fellow-professors of 
the Christian name, yet I cannot but think, that, 
if we were more in the practice of private medi- 
tation—* of communing with our own hearts, 
and being still ;’°* more constant in seeking, with 
reverential awe, to lift up the heart in secret 
prayer and thanksgiving unto Him, who knows 
what we have need of before we ask Him ;t if 
it were our earnest and continual endeavour thus 
to fulfil the Apostolic injunction, * Pray without 
ceasing ; in everything give thanks; for this is 
the will of God, in Christ Jesus, concerning 
you ;”t we should be better prepared, when 
publicly assembled together, to meditate on his 
goodness; and the time thus spent would not 
appear as “so much time lost.” We should 
not hear the heavy yawn, or the secret whisper, 
but all would at least sfrive to prostrate them- 
selves, in spirit, at the footstool of Him “ who 
filleth all in all,” and whose holy and pure 
Spirit dwelleth in the hearts of his humble and 
dedicated followers, of every name: many 0! 
whom can reverentially acknowledge, that his 
presence is to be felt, both when publicly as- 
sembled before Him, and in the more private 
retirement of the closet; tendering the heart of 
the humble believer, and preparing him to pray 
with the spirit and with the understanding also, 
and to offer the tribute of thanksgiving and 
praise, with unfeigned and hallowed lips. 


*Psalms 4: 4. {Matthew 6: 8. {1 Thess. 5: 17, 15- 
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Words, though good, when spoken in the fear | ment of that portion of time, which, either in 
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of the Lord, and under the sanctifying influence | the public assemblies of the Lord’s people, in 
of his Spirit, are not, therefore, really essential | retirement before or after® prayer, or in connec- 
to the performance of true worship—of that | tion with the reading of the Holy Scriptures, has 


worship which our Saviour has declared, must 
be performed in spirit and in truth.* But words, 
if uttered only from forms, or prompted by the 
mere activity of the imagination, must often ob- 





been spent in seeking after the sensible influence 
of his Spirit, in stillness and prostration of soul, 
nor count this 

“A GREAT DEAL OF TIME LOST.” 


struct the tranquil and contriting influence of the If in endeavouring to worship God aright, we 
Spirit in the heart of the believer, and tend to | discover nothing more than our inability, in our 
lead him intoa “form of godliness”’ rather than | own strength, to bring into subjection our wan- 


into the “ power thereof.” 


dering thoughts; if we were only made sensible 


It will be observed, that my object in making | that we need his aid every moment, or are con- 


these few simple remarks, is not to enter into any 
abstract reasoning in support of silent worship, 
but to call the attention of my fellow professors 
of thename of Christ, to the advantage of some 
preparation of heart, previous to entering upon 
any outward acts of devotion, and to the ne- 
cessity of seeking to be instructed by the Spirit 
of truth, who our Saviour declared should 
guide his followers * into all truth, and shew 
them things to come.’’t 

I may now perhaps be permitted to point out 
a few of the ways in which “time is really 
lost’? by too many under the Christian name. 
«Time is lost,” if we donot meet punctually at 
the hour appointed for worship. By this, we 
do not only suffer loss ourselves, but disturb the 
devotion of others. ‘“ Time is lost,’ and con- 
demnation will follow, if, when met together for 
the purpose of Worship, we suffer the eye to 
wander, and the thoughts and imaginations to 
roam at large, instead of seeking ability to wor- 
ship God aright, and to be prepared to receive, 
as the thirsty ground, those Gospel truths, which 
the rightly exercised minister may be called 
upon to communicate. “ ‘Time is lost’’ if we 
indulge in idle conversation, spend it in frivolous 
pursuits, devote too much of it to this world, or 
lose opportunities of seeking an acquaintance 
with our God, and thus neglect the important 
duty of working out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling. Nay, ime would indeed “ fail me 
to tell’? of the variety of ways in which this 
precious gift may be wasted or lost; for the 
right employment of which, as of every other 
talent, the righteous Judge will call us to account. 
How often, in travelling from place to place, or 
in cases where the waste of time occasioned by 
want of punctuality, is regretted, from worldly 
motives, by all classes of men. might these scraps 
and fragments be improved, instead of being lost, 
if it were our constant concern to avail ourselves 
of every opportunity to turn our hearts to the 
Lord, and watch for those times’ of refreshing 
which are sometimes felt to flow from his pre- 
sence, even in the crowded mart, and amidst the 
hum of the city, as well as in the solitude of the 
closet or the field. We shall not, I venture to 
predict, at the close of life, regret the employ- 
iit it alison eR inte Cian 

*John 4: 23. tJohn 16: 13. 








vinced of our utter uaworthiness, and inability 
of ourselves to say, even “ Abba—Father,” with 
acceptance, (See Romans 8: 15, and 4: 6) we 
shall have learnt some important lessons in the 
school of Christ,—lessons more calculated to 
promote our growth in the root of vital religion, 
than all the ceremonial of a mere outward wor- 
ship; or any devotional acts performed in our 
own strength, and consequently without the help 
of the Holy Spirit.—Religious tract. 


AN UNKNOWN REPUBLIC. 

Among the higher recesses of the Pyrenees 
there exist two small republics, having scarcely 
any dependence on, or connection with, the mo- 
narchy of Spain on the one hand, or the newly- 
got-up republic of France on the other. One of 
these—Andorre—is not unknown to the world ; 
but the other, which is of considerably less ex- 
tent and population, may never probably have 
been heard of in England. Goust, as this ob- 
scure little commonwealth is termed, has its 
locale at the southern extremity of the valley of 
Ossau, or rather the track which leads to it there 
begins. This track winds along the face of a 
steep, through forests, rocks, and clouds, till the 
stranger, faint and dizzy, begins to fancy that he 
is in the night mare, climbing some miraculous 
bean-stalk. But courage! Goust is no mush- 
room power: it is full of the ease and dignity 
of years; and at every step you find the traces 
of bygone generations. Here the corner of the 
cliff is rounded; there a rustic seat invites you 
to rest for a moment; and again the hewn trunk 
of a tree affords you passage over some moun- 
tain torrent. Pleasant is it for the wayfaring 
man to pause in such a place; to feel the sun- 
beams showering upon him through the trees ; 
to drink of the sparkling waters, with his hand 
for a cup; to lean over the precipice, and watch 
them leaping in mad joy into a bottomless abyss ; 
to listen to their voice as it mingles with the 
singing of birds; and to see in imagination the 
distant world below, with all its paltry cares and 
mean ambitions. And more than pleasant for 
him is it to resume the journey after such a 
pause, to stride furward like a giant refreshed, 
and to feel that his spirit belongs to that upper 
region to which his feet are hastening. 
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The apex of the mountain is at at length suffi- 
ciently near to be discerned above your head, 
for you are now between three and four thousand 
feet from the level of the valley, and a beautiful 
and yet fantastic scene it presents. Instead of 
the naked rocks you might have expected, a 
green coronal hangs vpon the peak; and this, 
as you approach, resolves into trees and bushes, 
and gardens and fields, forming a little fairy 
oasis, belonging more to the air than the earth. 
This is the domain of Goust; and in the midst 
of these trees are its ten houses, inhabited by its 
population of fifty souls. 

We cannot answer for the exact number of 
the people; but we know that the number of the 
houses has been the same through all tradition. 
Indeed the permanence of every thing at Goust 
is its most striking characteristic; and in the 
present age of revolution, it may be worth while 
to try to ascertain the cause. As for the govern- 
ment of the community, we are not prepared to 
say that it has any definite form at all. At any 
rate there is no council-chamber, no parliament, 
no justice-room. Certain voices are listened to 
with respect and obedience, but age appears to 
be the sole qualification. At Goust all intellects 
are alike, the sole difference being made by ex- 
perience. A man of a hundred years of age is 
wiser than a lad of fifiy or sixty ; and indeed till 
the first-mentioned age is attained, the judgment 
can hardly be reckoned mature. Centenarians 
are the rule amongst the old men, not the excep- 
tion; and Dr. Cayet, the chronicler of the place, 
who writes in 1605, mentions the death in that 
year of an individual who was born in 1482. 

The religion of Goust has neither priest nor 
temple; but, except when they are shut up by 
the snow during winter, the inhabitants do not 
suffer the insularity of their position to deprive 
them of spiritual comfort. Laruns is the grand 
centre of the Christianity of the country; and 
thither, on great occasions, descend the popula- 
tion of the peaks and precipices of this portion 
of the Pyrenees. At Laruns they are baptised, 
married, and buried; for people die some time 
or other even at Goust. Lovers walk to the 
distant chureh to become husband and wife, and 
infants are carried thither to be sprinkled 
or immersed; but the dead, whom _ it 
would be difficult to carry along a descending 
path cut in the face of an almost perpendicular 
cliff, require some contrivance. They are made 
to slide down the precipice, and the mourners 
follow, having hold of a rope attached to the 
coffin. When the path becomes at length more 
practicable for a funeral procession, the cortége 
is met by a priest, and they take their way, with 
holy hymns, to the cemetery of Laruns. 

But these are not the sole visits of our repub- 
licans to the lower world. They carry milk 
and vegetables even to the Eaux-Chaudes, and 
may be seen trafficking for luxuries, comforts, 
or necessaries in the most distant corners of the 








valley of Ossau. There is, indeed, one commod. 
ity—luxury, comfort, and necessary in one 
the search for which brings every young man of 
Goust into the valley at one time or other. 4; 
home there are young girls enough, but all are 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, 
and it is necessary to go abroad for a wife. 
Down, therefore, they plunge—these adventurous 
bachelors; and casting the eagle glance of the 
mountaineer round this Tempe of the Pyrenees, 
they are not long in singling out their destined 
bargain. ‘The marriage takes place, as we have 
said, at Laruns; and then comes the young 
wife’s expedition, undertaken probably for the 
first time, into the cloud-land which is hence. 
forward to be her home. As she ascends farther 
and farther from the level earth, and the path be- 
comes narrower and steeper, she clings closer 
and closer, it may be supposed, to the arm she 
has selected for her support in the journey of 
life. The valley beneath is already covered 
with tumbling clouds, and she is terrified to look 
back upon the dizzy path by which she has 
climbed out of the vapour. Forward—forward 
—is her only hope; her destiny is fixed beyond 
recall; the metaphors of poetry are to her sub- 
stantial facts. But how beautiful is the oasis 
that at length rewards her labour! How deep 
is the feeling of security with which her lately 
quaking heart is filled! And how strange the 
next morning is the silence of the desert air, 
which awakens her with a start and a thrill! 
But her dream is interrupted by the hungry yet 
joyous cries of the household for breakfast ; and 
in half an hour the young girl of Ossau is con- 
verted into the thrifty, thoughtful, methodical, 
hard-working matron of Goust. 

This incident is fertile in consequences; for 
the union of the two families does not end here. 
The adventurous brother of the bride follows her 
steps, both in aff-ction and curiosity, to see what 
strange abiding-place the soaring fancy of his 
sister has chosen. Among the curiosities of the 
place, his eye rests upon a rich warm cheek and 
flashing eye, which has the same effect upon 
him—for love delights in contrasts—which the 
pale and pensive face of the girl of the valley 
produced upon the heart of the mountaineer. 
The one damsel descends as willingly as the 
other climbed; and by and by the daughter of 
Goust becomes the wife of Ossau. Thus are 
knit together by kindred sympathies the two 
extremes of the region, and sweet thoughts and 
loving memories fly backwards and forwards, 
like doves, between heaven and earth. ‘Thus, 
too, the principle of population is regulated, and 
the human ebb and flow go far towards keep- 
ing the numbers of the oasis at an average which 
has remained steady for ages. 

But when this equilibrium is interrupted by 
cireumstances—when, for instancce, there comes 
some additional mouths, which threaten, when 
they grow larger, to stint the commons of the 
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hamlet—then appears the wisdom of the govern- 
ment of Goust. A boy, perhaps two or three, 
if it be necessary, are equipped, and sent forth 
to push their fortune in the valley. And these 
are no loss to the hamlet: they form its ad- 
vanced guards, and become points d’appui of 
is trafic. ‘They are not exiles, but agents. 
They are true colonists, linked to the mother- 
jand by love and reverence, and a constant in- 
terchange of good offices. 

But although our hamlet escapes some of the 
evils, it yet misses, we must own, some of the 
advantages of a society in a more complicated 
state. in it individuals are nothing, and the 
mass every thing. ‘There is no opportunity for 
the innovations of genius, no field for experi- 
ment and improvement. ‘The whole body poli- 
tie must advance at cnce, or all remain station- 
ary. Originality is reckoned madness ; novelty 
js acrime—an insult. Agriculture and imple- 
ments, manners and knowledge, are at this day 
what they were in the time of Henri Quatre ; 
and long before then, the enduring stereotype 
had been cast. ‘The stream of the world rolls by 
several thousand feet beneath, washing the base 
of that eternal rock, but unable to reach the sum- 
mit with its voice or its spray. 

Goust, we have said, is a democracy; and it 
is so in the strictest sense of the word. Distine- 
tions of rank are unknown, and the only existing 
superiority is that of age. Asaman in the pro- 
gress of years becomes callous to the ordinary 
enjoyments of life, there open out to him new 
vistas of power and utility. Seated before their 
cottage doors, wrapped in the twilight radiance 
of the setting sun, the decemvirs of the hamlet 
receive the homage of their descendants. ‘Their 
decisions, however, are not despotic, but consti- 
tutional; for the government is traditional, and 
the qualifications of a functionary are nothing more 
than years and memory. Property remains to 
this day on its original basis. No family has 
an inch more land than its neighbours. There 
being no inferiority of wealth, there is no pride 
of purse ; and when the condition of all is known 
to all, there can be no pretension, no ostentation, 
no hypocrisy. It would seem, indeed, that there 
is an equality even in the intellect of the inhabi- 
tants, the means of its cultivation being so hum- 
ble, and so uniform; and thus the hamlet of 
Goust presents an almost absolute equilibrium, 
individual, social, and territorial, and may be 
looked upon as an expression of the democratic 
state in its simplest and purest form. Such as 
tis, it might form a useful study, both as re- 
gards its advantages and disadvantages, for the 
statesmen of these last days, if they could only 
raise their eyes high enough from the crowd that 
is rushing and struggling on the surface of the 
earth. 

We have only to add, that this hamlet is one 
of several perched on the pinnacles of the Pyre- 
nees, and almost forgotten by the parent state 
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to which they belong. Escaping interference 
through their poverty, insignificance, and re- 
moteness, they have grown up into self-support- 
ing communities, and preserved a traditional in- 
dependence in the midst of the political changes 
which have con: ulsed the rest of the country.— 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





VARIETIES OF MILK. 


As far as we know, no nation uses the milk 
of any carnivorous animal. There is no reason 
for believing that the milk of this order of ani- 
mals would be either disagreeable or unwhole- 
some ; but the ferocity and restlessness of the 
creatures will always present an obstacle to the 
experiment. The different milks of those ani- 
mals with which we are acquainted agree in 
their chemical qualities, as is confirmed by the 
fact, that other animals beside man can be nour- 
ished in infancy by the milk of very distinct 
species. Rats and leverets have been suckled 
by cats, fawns by ewes, foals by goats, and man, 
in all stages of his existence, has been nourished 
by the milk of various animals, except the carni- 
vorous. The milk of the mare is inferior in 
oily matter to that of the cow, but it is said to 
contain more sugar, and other salts. The milk 
of the ewe is as rich as that of the cow in oil, 
but contains less sugar than that of other ani- 
mals. Cheese made of ewe milk is still made 
in England and Scotland, but it is being gradu- 
ally disused. The milk of the ass approaches 
that of human milk in several of its qualities. 
To this resemblance it owes its use by invalids 
in pulmonary complaints, but it has no particu- 
lar virtue to recommend its preference, and is 
only prescribed by nurses. Goat’s milk per- 
haps stands next to that of the cow in its quali- 
ties; it is much used in Southern Europe. It 
affords excelient cheese and butter, its cream 
being rich, and more copious than that from 
cows. Camel’s milk is employed in China, 
Africa, and, in short, in all those countries 
where the animal flourishes. It is, however, 
poor in every respect, but still, being milk, it is 
invaluable where better is not to be procured. 
The milk of the sow resembles that of the cow, 
and is used at Canton and other parts of China. 
The milk of the buffalo is also like that of the 
cow, though the two animals belong to differ- 
ent species. Every preparation of milk, and 
every separate ingredient of it, is wholesome ; 
milk, cream, butter, cheese, fresh curds, whey, 
skimmed milk, butter-milk, &c. Butter-milk 
and whey will undergo a spontaneous vinous 
fermentation, if kept long enough, and alcohol 
can be distilled from it. The Tartars, it is well 
known, prepare large quantities of spirituous 
drink from mare’s milk.—Laing’s oles of a 
Traveller. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PROTECTION OF PROPERTY. 


Among the decisions of the Louisiana Courts 
of Justice, reported in a late number of the Na- 
tional Era, I find the following : “ Where a slave 
became intoxicated, and going presently into a 
boat, fell overboard and was drowned, the person 
who sold him the liquor, on which he got drunk, 
was condemned to pay the owner the price ; and 
it was held that the owner need not prove that 
the defendant knew the negro was a slave, and 
that the presumption is that a black man is a 
slave. 11 Mart. Rep. 10.” 

Though no great admirer of slaveholding law, 
I think the principle of this decision might be 
applied with advantage to cases in which the 
person intoxicated was not a slave or a black 
man. If the man who, by neglect or design, 
destroys the property of another, is justly re- 
quired to make restitution, the principle is as 
applicable to other species of property as to that 
in the persons of men. ‘The man who is not a 
slave, is, or ought to be worth as much to him- 
self or to his family, as a slave is to his owner. 
A freeman indeed must be, rather a worthless 
character if he is not of more value to his family 
and himself, than the generality of slaves are to 
their masters. Would it not then be a judicious 
provision of law, to require that when a man 
becomes intoxicated, and thereby loses his life, 
or is rendered unfit to provide for his family, the 
seller of the liquor on which he got drunk, 
should remunerate the family for what they had 
lost? It does not appear reasonable that the 
bread of the wife and children should be less 
carefully protected, than the property in slaves. 
When the husband and father, upon whose 
labour and care a family is dependeut for sup- 
port, is either brought to his grave, or rendered 
a nuisance by intoxication, the injury sustained 
is incaleulably greater than that which arises 
from the loss of a slave. ‘The price of the slave 
who was drowned, being paid, his owner may 
purchase another and supply his place; but 
what pecuniary remuneration can compensate 
the heart-broken widow and fatherless children, 
for the loss of their natural protector and sup- 
port? 

The injury is not diminished by being inflicted 
with the knowledge and consent of the primary 
sufferer. ‘That circumstance, indeed, is an im- 
portant part of the evil. It is like binding the 
owner, and then stripping him of his property. 
A slavery which binds the will and the affections, 
is more complete than one which merely con- 
trols the actions. ‘The man who furnishes an 
inebriate with liquor, exercises an imperious au- 
thority over him, by disarming him of the will 
and resolution to resist. 


liquor, could be thrown upon the trader, through 
whose instrumentality the liquor was obtained, 
the consequence would probably be a great 
diminution of the quantity consumed, and the 
preservation of ninety-nine out of an hundred 
who now fall victims to habits of intemperance, 
For the expense of maintaining these destitute 
families, would sweep off so large a part of the 
profits, that very little would be left to stimulate 
the avarice of dealers. L. 





ITEMS OF ENGLISH INTELLIGENCE, 


The number of deaths in London during the 
week ending 10th month 7th, was 1,005, which 
is 149 below the average, in the corres- 
ponding weeks of the last five autumns. Of 
the deaths, 13 were from Asiatic cholera. 
Scarlatina and typhus fever are the prevailing 
disorders; the former with unusual severity ; 
there have been 180 deaths from scarlatina 
during the week ; 47 is the average number. 


The Revenue Returns do not indicate that 
the distracted state of Europe has had much 
effect in diminishing the prosperity of England. 
There has been a greater importation and con- 
sumption during the present year, than in the 
year 1846, when money and food were 
unusually abundant and cheap. 


There is a glimmering of hope that Sir John 
Franklin and his companions may shortly be 
heard of. It will be remembered that no 
tidings of this unfortunate exploring party have 
been received for a very long time, and that Sir 
James Ross has left England with an adequate 
force in search of the survivors. The only 
foundation of the hope derived from recent in- 
telligence is the statement of an Esquimaux 
Indian; but the circumstantiality of the report 
gives it great weight. 

Among the new works announced, are two 
volumes of Macauley’s History of England, from 
the accession of James the II.— The Saxons 
in England,” by J. M. Kemble, and “ Loyola 
and the Jesuits,” by Isaac Taylor, the eloquent 
author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 


The furniture, plate and works of art at the 
Duke of Buckingham’s mansion at Stowe, were 
sold at auction, for the enormous sum of three 
hundred ‘and seventy-five thousand dollars. 


The Banker’s Circular estimates the deficiency 
in the wheat crop of 1848, below an average 
crop at 21,500,000 bushels ; but affirms that the 
stock remaining over in the hands of farmers 
will more than supply it. 





A parliamentary return of the accidents on 
railways in the United Kingdom, for the half- 


If, by any species of legislation, or process of | year ending 30th June last, shows that 90 per- 
law, the burden of supporting the families that | sons—passengers, railway-servants, and others— 
are reduced to want by the use of intoxicating| were killed, and 99 wounded by such disasters 
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during that period. Thirteen of the deaths; that three-fourths of the cases which would 
were from causes beyond the control of the| otherwise occur, may be prevented by this 
sufferers, While 57 resulted from misconduct or | simple addition to our food. The writer re- 


want of caution in the victims themselves; 18 | commends for an adult a small tea spoonful, 
trespassers and others met their death by cross- | three times a day, either at breakfast, dinner, 
ing or standing on the railway ; one person was|tea or supper. It may be eaten with fish, 
killed by the misconduct of an engine-driver ; animal food, poultry, game, bread toast, or 
and one committed suicide. Nearly all _the | bread and butter. The same beneficial results 
passengers who were wounded suffered from | are not obtained by using salt meats, broths, &c., 


circumstances they could not control. The pas-| 
sengers for the half-year numbered 26,330,492. 





PROTECTION FROM CHOLERA, 


We published last week, some remarks upon 
Professor Davis’s theory of electricity and | 
atmospheric phenomena being the cause of 
cholera. Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, in an 
article on the subject, maintains that electrical 
changes are the true cause of such migratory 
diseases as cholera and plague; and, indeed, of 
all epidemics. The true remedy, therefore, is 
the purification of the atmosphere, and the chief 
subject to effect this is Chlorine Gas, which is 
an ingredient in common salt. Whole streets 
and towns can be fumigated with chlorine gas, 
as easily as a single dwelling. In the year 
1832, the town of Dumfarline, in Scotland, was 
affected with cholera, from the 3d of September, 
until the 23d of October. At that date every 
street, lane and alley were fumigated with chlo- 
rine gas. Within five days the pestilence was 
entirely annihilated. In Edinburgh the gas 
was used, but rather late, and in several other 
towns with equal effect. It was ascertained 
beyond a shadow of doubt, and to this fact we 
beg the earnest attention of our readers, and the 
public at large, that every house in the infected 
districts in which chlorine gas was used as a 
disinfecting agent in the cholera of 1832, en- 
joyed an absolute immunity from the disease, 
and this fact is the great preservative against 
that frightful disease, and a positive proof that 
cholera owes its origin to electrical changes in 
the atmosphere. We request our chemists to 
prepare in time the necessary quantity of this 
gas. Care must be taken in using it, as the gas, 
in a pure state, is destructive of animal life, and 
must not be inhaled in the lungs. In all other 
epidemics it is equally good. 

We are quite sure we cannot convey to our 
readers any information more valuable, because 
should we be affected with this epidemic, we 
rob it of half its terrors by providing a remedy 
and guarding against its ravages, inasmuch as 
we cannot run away from it. Another very 
simple prevention is recommended by a medi- 
cal writer, who saw much of the cholera in 
1832 and 1834. The weakened state of the 
stomach, he says, which predisposes to cholera, 
is so decidedly obviated by eating freely of 
‘common salt at our meals, that it is believed 








in which salt is disolved, because, by the action 
of heat, and along admixture of salt with other 
matter, a change is produced in its properties, 
and the preventive power destroyed. This is 
very simple, and should be remembered if the 
time for using it arrives.—.V. Y. Siar. 





CRUELTY AND HUMANITY. 

A relation of mine, always better satisfied at 
succeeding in his aim, than the result of his shot, 
brought down a monkey from a hightree. The 
poor creature, mortally wounded, was able to 


.| catch at the branches as it fell; and having 


so reached the ground, he was shocked to see it 
as large as a child of three years. He putaway 
his gun, and hastened to it. The monkey 
placing its hand upon the wound, looked into 
his face with an expression which seemed to 
imply, “ What have I ever done to you that you 
should kill me?” He took it in his arms, and 
tried to stop the bleeding, while the creature 
growing weaker, yielded itself to the comfort 
that he gave: 


“And the big round tears 
Chased one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous course.” 


Still there was the expression of reproach, 
heightened by the misery of poor » who, 
in the distraction of his mind, felt at that mo- 
ment as if he would have given almost his life 
for the recovery of his victim. He then took 
it gently to a pool, to put a period to the pro- 
tracted sufferings of nearly an hour, and exerted 
his resolution by immersing it in the water. 
Holding it during the brief struggle, he turned 
from the sight; but when all was still, and he 
ventured to look, there were the monkey’s eyes 
wide open under the water, with the same sad 
reproachful expression, and fixed upon his. 
From that day he never used his gun; and being 
a man of acute sensibility, he often said, “ that 
hour’s experience had embittered his life.” — 
Diary by R. J. L. 








THE BOY WHO WOULDN’T HAUL WHISKY. 


A lad drove his team four miles to a mill, to 
get a load of flour, to haulto the canal. When 
he arrived at the mill, the miller, told him they 
had no loading ; the mill was out of repair, but 
as he wasa boy he would help him to a load, 
so that he might not lose his half day’s work, 
which would amount to one dollar. Said he, 
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“You may drive across the way to the distil- 
lery, and load up, and I will pay you just the 
same price for hauling the load of whisky that 
we do for hauling flour.” 

The lad thought a moment, and then looked 
up very pleasantly, and said he, “I don’t know 
what father will say, but our horses can’t haul 
whisky, and so he wheeled them off with right 
good cheer, and drove home and told his 
father. 

“‘ Right,” said the father, “ you’ve done right 
John; ‘touch not, taste not, handle not.’ It’s 
money well spent, John, Carry out your 
principles any where, every where, and be kind 
about it, but decided.” — Western Friend. 


Christ no where says, Ye shall know the tree 
by its leaves and flowers, or ye shall know men 
by their talk, or ye shall know them by the 
good story they tell of their experiences, or ye 
shall know them by the manner and air of their 
speaking, and emphasis and pathos of expres- 
sion, or by their speaking feelingly, or by making 
a very great show by abundance of talk, or by 
many tears and affectionate expressions, or by 
the affections ye feel in your hearts toward them ; 
but—* by their fruits shall ye know them.” 


Edwards. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN FRANCE. 


In the French National Assembly an attempt 
to abolish the death penalty in all cases has fail- 
ed. The Rev. M Coquerel, M. Rabnau, Des- 
tout de Tracy, Lagrange, and Victor Hugo main- 
tained the necessity of abolishing the penalty 
from considerations of religion, morals, justice, 
expediency, humanity. They seemed to make 
a deep impression upon the Assembly, and the 
friends of the measure were in high hopes that 
it would be adopted. But the motion was lost; 
although the penalty was abolished so far as it 


related to all political offences. 
NM. Am. and U. §. Gaz. 


Those who fancy the book of nature con- 
tains all the instruction which is essential to their 
happiness, should consider what they will do 
when that book is closed. DILLwyn. 





SPEAK NOT HARSHLY. 


BY JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


Speak not harshly—much of care 
Every human heart must bear ; 
Enough of shadows sadly play 
Around the very sunniest way; 
Enough of shadows darkly lie 
Veiled within the sunniest eye. 
By thy childhood’s gushing tears 
By thy griefs of after years; 

By the anguish thou dost know 
Add not to another’s woe, 


? 


| 
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Speak not harshly—much of sin 
Dwelleth every heart within; 

In its closely covered cells 

Many a wayward passion dwells. 
3y the many hours mispent, 

By the gifts to errors lent, 

By the wrong thou didst not shun, 
By the good thou hast not done ; 
With a lenient spirit scan 

The weakness of thy fellow man. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope.—The steamship Europa arrived at New 
York on the 25th ult.. with Liverpool dates to the 
14th, having made the passage in eleven days. 
No material change in the markets is reported. 
The trial of Smith O’ Brien has resulted ina verdict 
of guilty of high treason, and he has received the 
usual barbarous sentence for that offence, to be 
hanged, beheaded and quartered. The verdict of 
the jury was accompanied by a recommendation 
to mercy. McManus hasalso been convicted, and 
will doubtless receive the same sentence. __ 

The cholera has made its appearance in Eng. 
land and Scotland. In London 13 cases are report- 
ed, and 25 in Edinburgh--20 of the latter proving 
fatal. In two cases in Woolwich the patieuts died 
after an illness of but seven hours. The French 
Assembly was siill engaged on the Constitution. 
The question whether the President should be 
elected by the Assembly or by the universal suf- 
frage of the people, had been decided in favour of 
the latter method, by a vote of 602 to 211. The 
President must be a native and citizen of France, 
and must receive an absolute majority of all the 
votes polled. If no candidate have such majority, 
the National Assembly shall choose one of the 
five highest on the poll. An amendment, ex- 
cluding from the Presidency the members of the 
Royal and Imperial families, was withdrawn by 
the mover. It appears now to be the desire of al! 
parties, the government included, to fix the per- 
manent government as soon as possible, and it is 
supposed the Constitution has been ere now adopted, 
and that the Presidential election will shortly take 
place. An insurrection broke out in Vienna on the 
6th, the immediate cause of which appears to 
have been the part taken by the Emperor against 
the Hungarians in the Croatian war. Many of the 
troops and National Guards fraternized with the 
insurgents, and after a bloody conflict, the govern- 
ment party was defeated, and the Emperor fled 
from the city, which remained in the possession of 
the people. The Minister of war was put to death 
by the populace. The following reports are given 
of the ravages of the cholera. In Hamburgh, 
from the Istto the 26th of Ninth month, 1.339 
cases—650 deaths. Berlin, up to 30th of the same, 
1,704 cases—-1.012 deaths. At Damascus, not 
fewer than 10,000 persons are supposed to have 
died within the twenty days preceding the 27th ol 
8th month. 





0S A Friend is desirous of having four Friends 
as boarders--two men and their wives might be 
comfortably accommodated. ‘The situation is 4 
pleasant one, in a business part of the city. Ea 
quire at No. 71 Wood Street, near Marshall. 





